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REPORT. 


To  the  Citizens  of  the  Town  of  Brighton  :  — 

We  herewith  respectfully  submit  the  thirty-fourth  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  School  Committee. 

And  in  doing  so  we  would  say  that  the  pride  taken  in  our 
public  schools  by  the  citizens  of  the  town  is  more  than  jus- 
tified by  their  past  record  and  present  standard.  Never  were 
the  schools  of  all  grades  in  the  town  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  than  the  present.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  report  of 
this  kind,  to  give  more  than  a  general  idea  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  year.  The  only  way  that  parents, 
and  those  interested  in  our  schools,  from  the  Primaries  to 
the  High  School,  can  form  any  correct  estimate  of  the 
faithfulness  of  those  connected  with  them,  is  by  frequent 
visits  themselves  to  them,  and  by  constant  intercourse  with 
both  teachers  and  pupils. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  therefore,  in  this  report,  to  enter 
much  into  details  that  are  uninteresting  and  perhaps  without 
profit,  but  to  give,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  a  faith- 
ful account  ,  of  the  condition  of  our  schools,  and  make  such 
recommendations  and  suggestions  as  seem  to  us  most  impor- 
tant.   First  of  all,  then,  we  would  say  a 

WORD  TO  PARENTS. 
Education  is  a  theme  that  for  ages  has  claimed  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  many  of  our  noblest  minds,  yet  it  is  still 
in  its  infancy. 
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The  education  and  training  of  the  young  mind,  most  of  all, 
is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  whole  being  of  the  child  must  be  considered ;  the 
entire  capacity,  the  entire  nature  of  the  immortal,  should  be 
thought  of  in  the  efforts  for  the  culture  of  manly  and  womanly 
nature. 

And  such  culture  and  thought  should  commence  with  the 
child  as  soon  as  it  is  conscious,  and  last  as  long  as  life.  How 
important,  then,  that  the  training  at  home  should  fit  the  child 
for  its  course  at  school ! 

Parents  should  not  leave  the  whole  matter  of  education  of 
the  child  to  the  training  of  the  teacher  in  school,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Committee.  They  owe  a  duty  to  the  schools 
and  to  their  children,  which  is  too  little  heeded.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  thoughtlessly  parents  give  their  children  to  the  care 
of  teachers,  and  if  they  seem  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
education  and  progress,  how  careless  they  are  in  its  appli- 
cation. 

Parents  frequently  send  children  year  alter  year  to  the 
public  school,  without  ever  seeming  to  take  any  interest  in 
them  at  all ;  never  visiting  them  in  school,  either  at  exami- 
nations or  at  other  times.  And  we  venture  to  say  that  nine 
out  of  ten  complaints  that  are  made  to  the  Committee  by 
parents  about  the  abuse  or  neglect  of  children  by  their 
teacher,  would  be  avoided  if  they  would  form  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  teachers,  and  make  frequent  visits  to  the  schools. 
Thus  a  needed  spirit  of  harmony  would  exist  between  the 
parent  and  the  teacher.  The  child  would  feel  and  know  that 
all  took  an  interest  in  his  welfare,  aud  soon  come  to  regard 
school  and  its  duties  not  as  a  useless  burden  thrown  upon 
him  which  he  may  shun  by  every  possible  means ;  and  the 
parents  would  be  better  able  to  correct  at  home  any  defects 
or  mistakes  in  the  culture  of  children  at  school. 

They  would  learn  what  are  the  duties  and  difficulties  of 
school  management,  and  they  would  be  more  prudent  in  the 
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matter  and  manner  of  what  they  say,  in  the  presence  of  their 
children,  about  their  teachers.  Would  the  parents  have  their 
children  regard  their  own  authority,  they  must  have  a  care 
not  to  speak  slightly  of  that  of  the  teacher. 

Parents,  if  your  children  come  to  you,  as  doubtless  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  with  a  complaint  of  the  teacher,  remember 
that  the  best  child  is  he  who  makes  the  least  complaint  about 
the  parents,  and  that  a  good  scholar  seldom  complains  of  his 
teacher ;  and  investigate  thoroughly  the  cause  before  letting 
one  word  pass  you.  in  disapproval  and  condemnation  of  the 
teacher. 

Of  the  many  complaints  made  during  the  year,  by  parents 
about  teachers,  a  large  share,  upon  investigation,  have  been 
found  to  be  due  directly  to  misstatements  of  children  and  the 
over-zealousness  of  parents  to  defend  and  take  the  part  of 
the  child  without  a  proper  investigation. 

TRUANTS. 

The  truant  laws  which  we  find  upon  the  Town  Eecord,  and 
which  the  Committee  had  printed  and  distributed,  have  been 
practically  inoperative  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to 
say  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  little  to  prevent  truancy. 
The  influence  of  the  truant-officer  has  without  doubt  kept 
many  younger  children  in  school,  that  otherwise  would  have 
from  time  to  time  "  played  truant ; "  but  the  older  ones,  — 
those  whose  example  is  most  felt  by  its  influence  upon  a 
certain  class  in  our  schools,  —  the  officer  has  not  been  able  to 
reach.  They  care  nothing  for  the  officer,  who  they  know  cannot 
punish  them.  "It  is  the  power  behind,  and  not  the  throne 
they  fear."  They  fear  not  the  officer,  but  his  power  to  pun- 
ish, and  we  most  earnestly  recommend  the  town  to  establish 
at  the  Poor-house  a  suitable  room,  and  set  it  apart  as  a 
suitable  "Institution  of  Instruction,"  etc.,  as  provided  in  the 
statutes. 
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ABSENTEES. 

Absenteeism  is  intimately  connected  with,  if  not  the  foster 
parent  of  truancy ;  although  the  one  does  not  necessarily 
embrace  the  other.  Both  teachers  and  Committee  are  pow- 
erless to  prevent  this  without  the  hearty  co-operation  of  care- 
ful and  considerate  parents.  And  we  had  almost  said  that 
parents  were  directly  responsible  for  absenteeism  and  truancy. 
Unconsciously,  perhaps,  they  foster  the  germ  by  their 
thoughtlessness  and  want  of  due  care  in  seeing  that  their 
children  are  constantly  at  school  and  in  season.  Seldom  does 
a  child  play  truant  who  has  not  first  been  permitted  or  en- 
couraged in  being  frequently  absent  from,  or  late  to  school, 
without  a  sufficient  excuse. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  must  be  firm,  mild,  and  uni- 
form. And  while  we  are  no  advocate  of  harsh  or  severe 
discipline,  we  do  not  believe  that  many  schools  can  be  prop- 
erly governed  without  more  or  less  corporal  punishment. 
The  scholar  must  learn  somewhere,  either  at  home  or  at 
school,  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  obedience. " 

Now,  while  we  regard  the  teacher  who  can  maintain  a 
proper  respect  for  his  or  her  authority  without  the  resort  to 
harsh  punishment  as  the  most  successful  and  the  best  fitted 
for  the  position,  yet  we  are  convinced  that  there  are  chronic 
cases,  —  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  —  where  even 
severe  corporal  punishment  must  be  at  times  resorted  to  by 
the  best  of  teachers ;  and  the  teacher  in  this  should  have  the 
hearty  co-operation  and  support  of  parents  and  Committee. 
And  we  would  say  to  the  teacher  especially  of  the  Primary 
Schools,  no  matter  how  strong  the  provocation,  you  should 
never  show  any  passion  ;  and  if  you  are  compelled  to  punish, 
wait  until  every  vestige  of  ill  feeling  has  subsided,  and  reason 
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has  undisputed  sway,  before  inflicting  the  merited  punish- 
ment. . 

The  following  anecdote  will  illustrate  our  idea :  — 

In  a  school  which  had  been  accustomed  to  the  severest 
discipline  was  one  boy  who  had  defied  all  the  efforts  of  both 
teacher  and  Committee  to  control  him.  A  change  of  teachers 
was  finally  made,  and  a  milder  discipline,  but  one  equally 
firm,  was  instituted ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  severe 
punishments  that  are  the  most  felt. 

One  of  the  Committee  during  the  term  met  the  boy  who 
had  formerly  occasioned  so  much  trouble,  and  the  following 
dialogue  ensued  :  — 

Committee. — "Well,  James,  we  do  not  hear  so  much 
complaint  of  you  this  term  as  usual ;  what  has  happened?  " 

Boy.  —  "  Nothing,  sir." 

Committee.  —  "  Why  is  your  conduct  this  term  so  much 
better  than  formerly  ?  " 

Boy. — "All  the  children  behave  better.  The  fact  is, 
the  teacher  feels  so  bad  when  he  is  compelled  to  punish,  that 
we  cannot  resist  as  we  used  to." 

May  not  a  lesson  be  learned  from  this  short  colloquy  ? 

To  all  teachers  we  would  say,  let  your  pupils  know  that 
what  you  do  is  for  their  good,  and  that  when  you  are 
compelled  to  punish,  it  is  with  sorrow  on  your  part,  and  only 
for  their  good  and  that  of  the  school. 

You  should  not  only  strive  to  make  the  child  obedient,  but 
you  should  impress  upon  him  the  importance  of  obedience 
because  it  is  his  duty,  and  is  something  that  he  owes  to  his 
teacher,  his  parents,  to  society,  and  to  himself. 

ADVANCEMENT    OF    THE    STANDARD  OF 
INSTRUCTION. 

During  the  last  two  years  much  time  has  been  spent  by 
the  Committee  in  considering  the  necessity  of  an  advance- 
ment  of  the    standard    of    instruction    in    our  schools. 
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The  first  year  of  the  High  School  course  was  almost 
wholly  occupied  in  Grammar  School  studies,  and  for  some 
years  both  Committee  and  teachers  have  felt  the  necessity  for 
an  advancement ;  but  to  do  this  so  that  the  scholars  should 
not  be  overworked,  nor  yet  compelled  to  go  over  superficially 
or  neglect  any  part  of  their  course,  was  a  problem  by  no 
means  easy  of  solution. 

Any  method  that  could  be  suggested  would  meet  with  just 
grounds  of  opposition.  But  feeling  that  something  must  be 
done,  and  that  "  what  must  be  done  might  as  well  be  done  at 
once,"  we  adopted  the  way  which  seemed  least  objectionable 
—  the  advancement  of  the  standard  of  all  the  schoo^.  And 
with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  town, 
success  has  crowned  our  efforts.  Written  Arithmetic  has 
been  introduced  and  is  now  successfully  taught  in  all  our 
Primary  Schools,  through  the  four  fundamental  rules.  The 
Grammar  Schools,  at  the  past  examination  for  admission  to 
the  High  School,  sent  their  scholars  better  fitted  in  Gram- 
mar, Geography,  and  Arithmetic,  than  ever  before ;  so  that 
in  the  High  School  only  one  term  has  been  spent  in  complet- 
ing the  Arithmetic  before  taking  up  Algebra,  and  next  year 
the  Arithmetic  will  be  finished  in  the  Grammar  School. 

In  order  to  effectually  carry  out  this  desire  to  advance  the 
standard,  a  change  of  text-books  became  necessary.  Wal- 
ton's Mental  Arithmetic,  we  believe,  occupied  too  much  time 
in  the  Primary  Schools  without  a  corresponding  benefit, 
therefore  a  change  was  made,  and  Eaton's  Intellectual 
Arithmetic  introduced  in  its  place,  which  we  believe  is  more 
than  fulfilling  our  expectations. 

Kerfs  Shorter  Course  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in 
Grammar,  and  we  believe  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
fact  thiit  now  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools  all  have  the 
same  text-book  in  Grammar,  will  more  than  compensate  for 
the  change. 
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PENMANSHIP. 

Perhaps  no  branch  of  education  is  so  much  neglected  in  our 
public  schools  as  Penmanship.  And  in  order  to  enlist  a 
deeper  interest  in  it,  a  change  of  copy-books  was  made, 
and  a  teacher  engaged,  who  gives  free  lessons  to  all  the 
teachers  of  the  town  in  Penmanship,  and  the  best  methods 
of  imparting  it  to  pupils. 

Penmanship  should  not  be  crowded  aside  by  other  studies  ; 
it  should  be  taught  as  other  branches  are  taught;  a  set  time 
should  be  assigned  for  it,  and  the  child  should  be  led  to 
understand  the  importance  of  cultivating  a  beautiful  style  of 
Penmanship. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing  is  intimately  connected  with  writing,  and  they 
should  be  taught  together ;  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  this 
way  the  pupil  will  learn  to  write  better,  and  draw  sooner 
than  if  taught  alone.  And  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  Drawing,  as  required  by  the  statutes,  shall  also 
receive  its  share  of  attention,  and  that  our  scholars,  like  the 
graduates  of  the  Prussian  common  schools,  may  leave  school 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  Drawing,  sufficient  at  least  for 
all  mechanical  purposes. 

ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

We  are  glad  to  notice,  in  our  visits  to  the  schools  during 
the  year,  that  Oral  Instruction  largely  predominates  in  our 
schools,  and  that  most  of  our  teachers  are  falling  away  from 
anything  of  routine  that  may  have  formerly  grown  into  their 
method  of  instruction.  Every  teacher  should  keep  constant 
watch  upon  his  habits,  in  order  that  he  may  not  get  into  the 
"ruts,"  as  it  is  termed  ;  that  he  does  not  confine  himself  too 
closely  to  the  text-book. 

While    text-books    are    necessary   they  should   by  no 
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means  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  Oral  Instruction  ;  and  par- 
ticularly is  this  the  case  with  instruction  in  Geography  and 
Grammar. 

There  is  but  little  danger  that  teachers  will  become  routin- 
ists,  as  we  term  them  in  mathematics,  lor  there  is  more 
reasoning  and  less  memorizing. 

How  much  complaint  is  made  by  teachers  even  of  the  want 
of  interest  in  the  younger  pupils  in  Grammar  and  Geography  ; 
let  the  teacher  consider  that  the  pupil,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
partakes  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  his  teacher ;  and  if  the 
teaeher  plods  through  the  lesson  mechanically,  in  the  same 
manner  day  after  day,  the  scholar  will  be  very  apt  to  lose 
all  interest  in  that  recitation. 

If  teachers  would  be  successful  and  interest  their  scholars, 
they  must  keep  up  their  own  interest,  remembering  always 
that  old  maxim,  "  Age  quod  agis,"  liberally  rendered,  "  What- 
ever is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well." 


SCHOOL  BVILBINGS. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Much  complaint  has  justly  been  made  during  the  last 
two  years,  that  this  building  was  not  wTell  heated.  Last 
year  the  janitor  made  every  effort  to  keep  the  building 
sufficiently  warm,  but  failed  to  do  so  in  the  cold  weather. 
The  same  fault  also  was  found  to  exist  during  the  present 
season,  although  everything  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Tubbs, 
the  janitor,  and  by  the  Committee,  to  avoid  any  large  expen- 
diture of  money  ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  heat  the 
building,  and  we  were  compelled  to  do  something,  or  allow 
the  school  to  be  dismissed  every  cold  day.  A  contract  was 
therefore  made  with  Geo.  W.  Walker  &  Co.  to  put  in  a 
new  horizontal  tubular  boiler,  with  tubes  ten  feet  long, 
which  should  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  heat  not  only  the 
school-rooms,  but  the  whole  building,  including  the  entries 
and  the  hall. 
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BENNETT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

This  building  is  in  thorough  repair,  but  for  some  years 
there  has  been  great  difficulty  in  heating  it.  The  building 
occupies  a  most  elevated  and  exposed  position,  and  being  of 
wood,  the  furnaces  which  were  in  it  did  not  furnish  sufficient 
heat,  and  have  been  taken  out  and  one  of  them  set  in  Primary 
No.  2,  and  the  other  at  Primary  No.  3,  and  the  building  is 
now  heated  by  steam  ;  by  indirect  radiation.  This  now  is  the 
best  heated  and  ventilated  school  building  in  town.  With 
proper  care  the  boilers  now  in  this  and  the  High  School  build- 
ing will  last  for  many  years  ;  and  we  would  impress  upon  the 
janitors  and  Committee  the  importance  of  having  them 
thoroughly  cleaned  when  not  in  use,  and  filled  with  water; 
for  in  this  way  they  will  last  much  longer  than  if  neglected. 

This  building  is  now  divided  on  the  first  floor  into  two 
equal  apartments,  and  on  the  second  floor  into  one  large 
room,  a  recitation-room,  and  a  much  smaller  room,  originally 
•    designed  for  the  principal's  use. 

The  whole  building  is  intended  to  accommodate  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  scholars. 

Your  Committee  now  desire  so  to  change  the  building  as 
to  conform  more  with  modern  usage,  and  accommodate  a 
greater  number  of  scholars. 

The  outlay  to  effect  this  purpose  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison to  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  change. 

By  adding  a  French  roof  to  the  building,  and  dividing  the 
second  floor  into  two  equal  departments,  like  the  first  floor, 
we  can  accommodate  forty  more  scholars,  and  have  a  large 
hall  suitable  for  the  regular  singing  exercises,  examinations 
and  exhibitions.  And  if  at  any  future  time  it  should  be 
deemed  advisable,  the  hall  can  be  used  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  one  hundred  more  scholars. 

The  steam  apparatus  now  in  use  in  the  building  is  of  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  heat  the  additional  room  without  extra 
^charge.. 
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Plans  have  been  prepared  in  order  to  present  the  desired8 
change  practically  before  the  public,  and  one  of  our  best 
builders  has  estimated  the  expense  at  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $2,500. 

When  we  consider  that  the  building  as  it  now  stands  cost 
about  $16,000,  or  about  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  scholar, 
and  that  to  accommodate  sixty  additional  scholars  the  cost  for 
each  would  be  only  about  forty  dollars,  with  the  addition  of 
a  fine  large  hall,  it  seems  that  as  an  economical  measure  the 
change  should  be  made. 

There  is  one  other  advantage  to  be  derived,  namely,  in 
Grammar  Schools  the  course  of  study  is  similar  throughout, 
progressive  in  the  same  studies  from  the  entrance  to  the 
exit ;  consequently  it  is  far  better  to  have  the  scholars 
divided  into  classes  according  to  the  number  of  years  they 
remain  in  the  school,  and  not  oblige  half  of  them  to  remain 
in  one  room  and  march  every  half  hour  to  and  from  a 
recitation-room,  thus  sacrificing  time,  and  lessening  perhaps  . 
the  influence  that  the  constant  presence  of  one  teacher  in- 
variably produces. 

HARVARD  GRAMMAR. 

• 

This  building  has  been  painted  during  the  past  season,  and' 
is  in  thorough  repair.  Much  pains  has  been  taken  by  both 
teachers  and  janitor  to  keep  the  building  in  good  order,  and 
the  scholars  so  well  understand  and  appreciate  the  desire  of 
those  under  whose  charge  they  are,  that  this,  unlike  almost 
every  other  school  building  in  town,  has  hardly  been  marred 
by  a  scratch.  The  crowded  condition  of  this  school  ad- 
monishes us  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  entire 
building  will  be  needed  for  the  Grammar  School.  Indeed,  it 
is  now  needed  for  that  purpose,  and  some  provision  must  be 
made  for  Primary  School  No.  1,  which  now  occupies  the? 
lower  part  of  the  Harvard  Grammar  School  building. 

We  would  suggest  that  a  new  Primary  School  building  be? 
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erected  somewhere  between  the  Harvard  Grammar  School 
and  Primary  No .  2 . 

When  this  is  done,  and  not  until  then,  can  the  Harvard 
Grammar  School  be  accommodated  as  it  ought. 

Then  each  class  would  be  under  the  immediate  control 
and  supervision  of  its  teacher,  and  the  rooms  would  not  be 
crowded  as  they  now  are,  the  whole  school  now  being  com- 
pelled to  sit  in  the  principal  room. 

PEIMARY  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  Primary  School  buildings  are  all  in  thorough  repair.  At 
No.  2,  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  town,  a  large  cistern 
has  been  constructed,  with  filters,  which  supplies  water  both 
for  the  school  and  the  engine-house. 

An  entire  new  set  of  furniture  has  been  put  into  this  build- 
ing, and  the  old  double  desks  so  long  used  here  have  been 
removed,  and  used  to  furnish  the  Evening  School  room,  and 
Brant  &  Co's.  new  patent  desk  put  in  their  places.  This  is 
now  the  best  furnished  Primary  School  building  in  town. 

The  single  chairs  have  been  removed  from  school  building 
No.  3,  and  new  desks,  to  correspond  with  the  others  already 
in  the  room,  have  been  put  in  their  plaees. 

Primary  School  buildings  No.  5  and  No.  6  have  been  re- 
painted outside  in  a  thorough  and  faithful  manner,  by  Mr. 
J.  O.  Tubbs,  who  was  the  lowest  bidder  therefor;  and  all 
are  now  in  thorough  repair. 

A  well  has  been  dug  at  No.  6,  which  furnishes  a  much- 
needed  supply  of  water. 

MUSIC. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Whiting  continues  to  give  entire  satisfaction  as 
instructor  of  Music,  and  we  feel  that  the  time  devoted  to 
these  exercises  is  not  only  interesting,  but  profitable. 

During  the  summer  term  Mr.  Whiting,  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee,  devoted  some  time  as  an  experiment  in 
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Primary  School  No.  1,  and  such  marked  success  attended  his 
efforts  that  he  has  been  employed  to  spend  a  short  time 
each  week  in  the  other  Primary  Schools,  and  the  teachers  give 
short  exercises  each  day. 

The  influence  of  a  few  moments  each  session  spent  in  this 
exercise  can  be  felt  jn  school  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session.  As  a  means  of  recreation  and  discipline  in  our 
schools  its  harmonizing  influence  is  invaluable. 


SCHOOLS. 

In  this  portion  of  our  report  we  depart  somewhat  from  the 
usual  manner  of  submitting  detailed  accounts  of  each  school, 
and  we  do  this  for  reasons  that  to  us  seem  sufficient.  No 
benefit  is  ever  derived  from  it,  and  we  avoid  all  comparison 
of  schools  and  teachers,  which  is  not  only  uninteresting,  but 
worse  than  useless. 

We  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  faithful  teacher  has  ever 
been  stimulated  to  do  any  better  by  it,  or  any  incompetent 
and  indifferent  one  better  qualified  for  his  work.  And 
separate  mention  of  each  individual  teacher  is  not  only 
idle  talk,  if  we  mention  only  to  praise,  and  if  we  attempt  to 
criticise  publicly  often  injustice  is  done ;  for  to  err  is 
human,  and  until  Committees  are  less  liable  to  err  in  their 
judgments  of  schools,  and  teachers  they  had  far  better  err 
upon  the  side  of  silence. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  position  of  teacher  in  our  Primary  Schools  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  one.  To  those  who  have  never  taught,  it  may 
seem  an  easy  task,  most  especially  to  teach  a  Primary  School. 
To  call  the  different  classes  and  hear  them  read,  spell,  etc., 
to  punish  idle  and  disobedient  scholars,  to  see  that  all  chil- 
dren are  in  their  proper  places,  and  behave  themselves  prop- 
erly,— they  think  must  be  easy. 
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But,  believe  us,  easy  as  it  may  seem  to  one  unused  to  the 
training  of  children,  to  the  old  and  experienced  teacher  it  is 
no  light  task. 

The  first  steps,  especially  in  education,  are  by  far  the  most 
important,  and  the  teacher  whose  duty  it  is  to  stimulate  and 
direct  the  first  steps  of  the  child  up  that  rugged  hill  of  which 
he  is  to  hear  so  much  in  after  life,  has  a  task  at  once  complex 
and  difficult.  No  impressions  are  so  tenacious  as  those  first 
received.  How  much,  then,  depends  upon  the  tact,  kindness, 
firmness  and  intelligence  with  which  the  child  is  disciplined 
during  the  first  years  of  his  intellectual  training  !  Here  the 
child  must  learn  what  school  is.  Here,  often,  children 
acquire  a  love  or  dislike  to  school  that  follows  them  through 
life.  There  is  no  part  of  the  pupil's  course  that  requires 
more  practical  wisdom,  kindness,  firmness  and  patient,  perse- 
vering diligence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  than  in  the  Pri- 
mary School,  and  those  only  are  fitted  for  teachers  who 
possess  these  qualifications. 

We  regard  the  position  of  teacher  in  our  Primary  Schools 
at  once  as  one  most  onerous  and  responsible.  We  can  easier 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  High  or  Grammar  Schools  with  the  proper 
teacher  than  in  a  Primary. 

Said  an  old  and  experienced  teacher,  "  I  frequently  receive 
letters  from  ladies,  saying  that  they  wish  a  position  as 
teacher ;  that,  as  they  have  been  some  time  from  school,  they 
would  be  content  with  a  Primary  School,  and  asking  me  to  aid 
them  in  procuring  such  a  position.  My  invariable  reply," 
said  he,  "is,  Seek  a  position  in  a  higher  school;  you  are  not 
qualified  for  a  Primary." 

At  the  close  of  the  examination  of  the  several  Primary 
Schools,  we  with  evident  satisfaction  could  say  that,  although 
our  Primary  Schools  were  far  from  being  faultless,  yet,  as  a 
whole,  there  had  been  a  decided  advance  over  former  years, 
and  they  were  all  in  a  prosperous  condition.  We  have  not  a 
teacher  in  town,  we  believe,  who  does  not  try  to  do  her  whole 
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duty,  and  we  feel  that  our  schools  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  in  the  State. 

It  has  been  for  some  years  a  custom  to  select  teachers  for 
our  Primary  Schools  from  applicants  in  town,  yet  we  feel 
that  there  are  grave  objections  to  this  course.  But  while  we 
acknowledge  the  obligation,  if  possible,  to  encourage  scholars 
that  graduate  from  our  High  School,  yet  there  is  danger  that 
our  schools  will  finally  suffer  from  this  course,  if  persisted  in. 
We  can,  however,  suggest  but  one  remedy  for  it,  unless  we 
would  go  out  of  town  for  teachers  who  will  bring  in  new 
ideas  and  new  methods  of  instruction.  We  would  earnestly 
advise  every  graduate  of  our  High  School  who  intends  to  make 
teaching  a  profession,  to  spend  one  year,  at  least,  in  some 
Normal  School. 


PRIM  AMY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

NO.  1. 

North  Harvard  Street. 

Principal.  — Miss  Mary  B.  Monto. 
First  Assistant.  —  Miss  Sarah  F.  Monto. 
Second  Assistant.  —  Miss  Nannie  M.  Clapp. 

NO.  2. 

School  Street. 

Principal.  — Miss  Emma  F.  Morrill. 
First  Assistant.  —  Miss  Abbie  Norton. 
Second  Assistant.  — Miss  Clara  Stephens. 

NO.  3. 

Principal.  —  Miss  Mary  J.  Osborn. 
Assistant.  —  Miss  Bertha  Sanger. 
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NO.  4. 

Academy  Hill. 

Principal.  —  Miss  Ellen  Lane. 
Assistant.  — Miss  Abbie  L.  Hoar. 

NO.  5. 

Union  Street. 

Principal.  —  Miss  Emma  P.  Dana. 
Assistant.  —  Miss  Fannie  W.  Currier. 

NO.  6. 

"Webster  Place,  North  Beacon  Street. 

Principal.  — Miss  Alice  A.  Swett. 
Assistant.  — Miss  Gr.  A.  Alexander. 

EVENING  SCHOOL. 
Principal.  —  Miss  EmLi^AR^. 
Assistant.  —  Miss  Agnes  F.  Cogswell. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  made  by  the  town,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  an  Evening  School 
was  opened  in  a  large  and  comfortable  room,  fitted  up  for  that 
purpose,  in  Dr.  Mason's  building. 

The  school  has  been  kept  open  five  evenings  each  week  for 
all  persons  over  fifteen  years  old,  and  although  the  number 
of  persons  availing  themselves  of  its  privileges  is  small  in 
comparison  with  what  might  derive  invaluable  benefit  from 
it,  yet  the  rapid  advancement  of  those  that  do  attend  con- 
stantly has  been  such  that  we  feel  that  no  money  that  has 
been  appropriated  for  educational  purposes  has  been  more 
judiciously  and  profitably  spent  than  that  in  carrying  on  this 
school ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  permanent. 
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BENNETT  GEAMMAE  SCHOOL. 

Principal.  — Mr.  E.  H.  Hammond. 
First  Assistant.  —  Miss  Sarah  Morrill. 
Second  Assistant.  —  Miss  Helen  A.  Leavitt. 
Third  Assistant.  —  Miss  Charlotte  Adams. 
Fourth  Assistant.  —  Miss  Anna  Coolidge. 

This  school,  now  as  formerly,  consists  of  three  distinct  de- 
partments, under  the  charge  of  the  principal  and  the  several 
assistants. 

Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  third  department, 
another  assistant  was  appointed  and  the  class  divided.  The 
second  division  is  seated  in  the  Principal's  room,  and  recites 
to  the  fourth  assistant  in  the  small  recitation-room  adjoining. 

All  has  been  done  for  this  school  that  faithful,  earnest, 
and  considerate  teachers  can  do ;  and  well  have  their  labors 
been  rewarded,  for  never  was  this  school  in  a  better  condi- 
tion, nor  the  pupils  more  in  earnest  than  at  present. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  term  each  of  the  several  teachers 
were  presented  by  the  pupils  under  their  charge  with  beauti- 
ful and  appropriate  mementoes,  which  "  speak  louder  than 
words  "  of  a  feeling  of  love  and  respect  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  and  kindness  and  fidelity  by  the  teachers,  that  must 
impress  every  one  who  visits  this  school. 

HAEYAED  GEAMMAE  SCHOOL. 
Principal.  —  Mr.  Guilford  D.  Bigelow. 
First  Assistant.  —  Miss  Ellen  Child. 
Second  Assistant.  —  Miss  Mary  F.  Child. 

The  Harvard  Grammar  School,  like  the  Bennett,  has  rapidly 
advanced  its  standard  of  instruction  during  the  last  year,  and 
severe  has  been  the  strain  upon  the  teachers  in  these  two 
schools  in  consequence. 

The  several  teachers  have  been  stimulated  by  a  desire  of 
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progress  and  an  energy  characteristic  only  of  those  well 
fitted  for  their  position.  They  have  each  and  all  exerted 
every  faculty  to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  and  we  are  sorry 
to  say  that  the  Principal  of  this  school  was  compelled,  by 
reason  of  failing  health,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term,  to 
leave  the  school.  He  was  appointed  Principal  of  this  school 
on  the  19th  day  of  December,  1859,  and  has  since  continued 
in  charge,  receiving  very  commendatory  notices  in  each  school 
report ;  and  it  is  now  with  deep  regret  that  we  feel  constained 
to  accept  his  resignation.  Mr.  W.  G.  E.  Pope  has,  during 
the  last  term,  supplied  his  place.  Mr.  Pope,  in  assuming 
the  duties  so  lately  devolving  upon  Mr.  Bigelow,  had  no  easy 
task,  for  few  teachers  in  this  State  have  labored  so  earnestly 
and  successfully  as  Mr.  Bigelow  has  done.  During  the  long 
term  of  twelve  years  that  he  has  been  connected  with  this 
school,  he  has  always  commanded  the  love  and  respect  of  his 
pupils,  and  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  parents. 

But  difficult  as  was  the  task,  Mr.  Pope,  although  a  young 
teacher,  and  one  of  no  very  considerable  experience,  has  suc- 
ceeded much  better,  in  fact,  than  we  could  have  expected. 

No  mention  need  be  made  of  the  Misses  Child,  first  and 
second  assistants,  as  their  success  as  teachers  is  too  well 
known  to  need  comment. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  was  never  in  a  better  condition  than  the 
present.  The  examinations  during  the  year  have  not  only 
been  entirely  successful,  but  highly  entertaining ;  and  none 
can  visit  this  school  without  being  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  pupils  and  teachers  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
improve  every  moment  of  time  in  the  most  profitable  manner. 
Seldom  is  a  school  so  pleasantly  situated  as  this  is ;  a  spirit 
of  perfect  good  feeling  and  confidence  pervades  the  whole, 
and  the  standard  of  recitation  and  scholarship  must  equal  any 
in  the  State.    A  native  French  teacher  has  been  engaged 
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during  the  last  year,  who  visits  the  school  twice  each  week 
to  give  lessons  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  language. 

No  scholar  need  go  from  this  school  feeling  that  he  cannot 
compete  successfully  with  the  graduates  of  any  High  School  in 
the  land.  At  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  the  exercises  of 
the  graduating  class  were  performed  at  the  Unitarian  Church, 
which  was  kindly  offered  by  the  society  for  that  purpose,  as 
the  Committee  deemed  the  hall  at  the  High  School  building 
insufficient  to  accommodate  all  that  wished  to  attend.  The 
exercises  were  of  a  most  interesting  kind,  doing  credit  alike 
to  the  teachers  and  the  school ;  and  the  large  number  attend- 
ing gave  the  best  evidence  of  the  great  interest  taken  by  the 
citizens  in  this  school. 

Diplomas  were  then  presented  to  the  following  gradu- 
ates :  — 

Charles  Bulle,  Fred.  R.  Monto, 

William  A.  Fiske,  Emma  F.  Martin, 

Agnes  A.  George,  Herbert  L.  Waterman. 

Edwin  O.  Kimball, 


CATALOGUE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal. — Mr.  Benjamin  Worm^le. 
First  Assistant.  —  Miss  Anna  J.  George. 
Second  Assistant.  —  Miss  Sarah  E.  Waugh. 
Teacher  of  French.  —  Alfred  Marand,  M.  D. 
Teacher  of  Music.  —  C.  E.  Whiting. 

PUPILS. 
Class  of  1872. 
Collins,  Adela,  Shillaber,  Chas.  P., 

Farrington,  Mary  A.,  Stetson,  James  P., 

Hooker,  Clara,  Tirrell,  William  J.  —  7. 

Woodman,  Laura  J. 
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Class  of  1873. 


Bickford,  Antoinette, 

Sanderson,  Cora, 

Dole,  Melissa, 

Swett,  Sarah  T., 

Harrington,  Clara, 

Hunt,  Herbert  L., 

Jones,  Fannie  L., 

White,  William  D.  —  8. 

Class  of  1874. 

Davis,  Emma  S., 

Powers,  Annie, 

Harrington,  Josie, 

Eoss,  Eva  M., 

Hill,  Georgianna, 

Coolidge,  George, 

Leavitt,  Mary  F., 

Gibbs,  Charles  B  .  —  9. 

McDermott,  Emma, 

Class  of  1875. 

Baxter,  Carrie  L., 

Kain,  Delia, 

Bigelow,  Flora  E., 

Lee,  Carrie, 

Blair,  Mary, 

Mackin,  Kate, 

Brewer,  Abbie, 

Wild,  Annie  H., 

Brewer,  Addie, 

Wilson,  Lillian  A., 

Briston,  Nellie, 

Barker,  Elbra, 

Brock,  Etta  A., 

Baxter,  Mott, 

Chandler,  Lizzie, 

Breck,  Joseph  F., 

Dana,  Hattie  C, 

Brock,  Nathan, 

Dana,  Lucy, 

Donegan,  Patrick, 

Donegan,  Eliza, 

Farrington,  Chester, 

Fowle,  Georgietta, 

Hay  den,  Walter, 

Harrington,  Helen, 

Muldoon,  Thomas, 

Hoar,  Nellie  A., 

Paine,  Frank, 

Hooper,  Mabel, 

Strowbridge,  Ambie. — 31 . 

Jaques,  Sarah  I., 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


The  number  of  children  in  town  between  the  a^es  of  five 
and  fifteen,  as  returned  by  the  Assessors  on  the  first  day  of 
May  last,  was 

Boys,  430 
Girls,  440 

Total,  ^70 
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The  Committee  would  recommend  that  the  sum  of  twenty- 
one  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  by  the  town  for  teach- 
ers' wages,  fuel,  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  school  for 
ensuing  year. 

Respectfully  in  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

JOSEPH  BENNETT,  Chairman, 

JOSEPH  BENNETT,  ) 

J.  P.  C.  WINSHIP,    [School  Committee. 

C.  H.  B.  BEECK,  ) 


SCHOOL  TERMS. 


1.  Winter  Term. 

Begins  —  January  2,  1872. 

Ends  —  April  6,  1872,  or  Saturday  before  Fast 

weeks. 
Vacation  —  1  week. 

2.  Spring  and  Summer  Term. 

Begins  —  April  15,  1872,  or  Monday  after  Fast. 
Ends  — July  3,  1872  —  12  weeks. 
Vacation  —  8  weeks. 

3.  Autumn  Term. 
Begins  — Sept.  2,  1872. 

Ends  — Dec.  24,  1872  —  17  weeks. 
Vacation  —  1  week. 
Examinations  —  Each  week  preceding  the  vacations. 


HOLIDAYS. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  P.M. 
Washington's  Birthday. 
June  Day.  (1st.) 
June  17. 

Commencement  at  Harvard  (High  School  only) . 
Thanksgiving,  and  the  two  following  days. 
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